











Women 





and the Spanish Civil War 


“Try as I might I 
could not stop myself 


from participating 
morally in this war,” 


wrote the French writer and resistance 
fighter Simone Weil. Her sentiments 
echoed the views of hundreds of 
thousands of women (and men) who 
cared passionately about Spain and 
about the looming prospect of Fascist 
tyranny and war. Consequently 
thousands flocked to Spain from across 
the world to fight, and die, in the arid 
fields, villages, towns and cities of a 
country of which few had knowledge 
before their arrival. 


Milicianas 

Writing of Spain in 1938 Virginia 
Woolf, author of The Hours and 
Mrs Dalloway, lamented that women 
were denied the “pressure of force” to 
influence events in Spain. While this 
sense of powerlessness may have 
reflected to some extent the frustrations 
of many women, it was not an accurate 
portrayal of the choices facing Spanish 
women. Spanish women, left and right, 
had no choice but to fight having been 
swept up in the maelstrom resulting 
from the botched military coup on 
18 July 1936, which in its turn triggered 
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a civil war as bloody and savage as 
anyone could have imagined. 

In the early days of the coup 
many women were killed defending 
the Republic. Soon, this spontaneous 
involvement crystallised, as countless 
working-class women became 
milicianas fighting tooth and nail 
against Franco alongside their male 
counterparts as military coup turned 
into civil war. Few are remembered 
by history, fewer still outside Spain. 
They included women such as Odena 
Paulina Garcia, known by her nom de 
guerre Lina Odena, a Communist 
militant from Barcelona who com- 
mitted suicide rather than be captured 
by Franco’s fascists. 

Another was 17-year old Rosario 
Sanchez Mora, one of the first to enlist 
in the revolutionary militias, whose 
expertise in explosives earned her the 
nickname la Dinamitera (the dynamite 
girl). Despite losing a hand she 
continued to fight defending Madrid. 


French writer and 
resistance fighter 
Simone Weil 


Narrowly escaping execution after her 
capture, she was sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. On her release in 1942, 
Rosario Sanchez had become a single 
mother. Her husband had not died; 
Franco had forcibly dissolved her civil 
marriage as he had countless others. 
She sustained herself throughout his 
dictatorship by means of a small tobacco 
stall in Madrid. Despite the privations 
she had few regrets: “I had the 
opportunity to fight when women 
didn't fight. They stayed at home. 
I lost my hand. It didn’t matter. 
I was prepared to lose my life.” 
British women fought and died 
too. Felicia Browne, an artist and 
political activist, is the only known 
British woman to have played a 
combatant role in the militias. 
She was shot and killed 
on the Aragon front in 
August 1936, one of the 
first of hundreds of British 
volunteers to die in Spain. 
Many women in the 
militias found themselves 
thrust into auxiliary roles 
behind the front line, 









Anarchist intellectual 
Federica Montseny who 
became Minister of Health 


however, struggling against traditional 
male chauvinism. As one woman wrote 
to the commander of a unit to which 
she was hoping to transfer: “I have 
heard that in your column the milicianas 
have the same rights as the men, that 
they do not wash the clothes and dishes. 
T have not come to the front in order to 
die for the revolution with a kitchen 
cloth in hand.” 

Ultimately the Republican govern- 
ment succumbed to pressure to recall 
women from the front, a move support- 
ed by Dolores Ibarruri “La Pasionaria” 
4 the Communist firebrand MP. Even so 
some refused to go. Women remained 
icons in the struggle against Fascism 
however, their militancy memorialised 
by posters and in the names of militia 
themselves. Many battalions adopted 

the names of iconic female fighters 

\ including for example the 
“Lafuente Aida” battalion, 

named after Aida de la 
Fuente Penaos, a 19-year old 

Asturian __ revolutionary 

killed in Oviedo during 

the 1934 revolutionary 
uprising. The British 
sculptress Betty Rea made 
her own unique contribu- 
tion to the iconography of 
the anti-fascist struggle. She 








modelled the fist for the finial on 
the International Brigades’ British 
section banner. 


Republic and revolution 
Retrograde misogynist —_ attitudes 
towards women dominated Spanish 
society. It was worse in the countryside. 
Before 1931 women had few legal 
rights and were not allowed to sign 
contracts, for instance. Women could 
not vote until 1933, a move that came 
not from any popular suffragette 
movement as it had in Britain, 
but from pressure from a minority 
of enlightened politicians, male and 
female. Ironically, having bitterly 
opposed it, the Spanish right proved 
far more adept at mobilising the 
female franchise. 

Although women could stand in 
elections, few dared to assert their 
independence and _ enter _ politics. 
Those women who did enter the 
Cortes, the Spanish Parliament, were 
often regarded as on the slippery slope 
to prostitution. Few desired to court 
such opprobrium. This was reflected in 
the numbers. Of the 1,004 deputies 
elected in the 1931, 1933 and 1936 
parliaments only ten were women, the 
most famous being “La Pasionaria”. 

The Republican government was also 





the first in Spanish history to appoint a 
female minister, the anarchist intellectual 
Federica Montseny, who became 
Minister of Health and worked to 
eradicate prostitution as well as legalising 
abortion (under controlled conditions) 
and embarking upon a programme of sex 
education for women. 

Education was another key battlefield 
in Spain. While the “nationalists” 








Communist MP 
Dolores 
Ibarruri 
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purged progressive teachers and 
sanctified classrooms, Republicans 
sought to “cleanse them of clericalism” 
and “rescue them for rationalism”. 
Much to the horror of the Spanish right 
the Republican government also 
instituted educational reform in an 
attempt to educate women in the hope 
that they would pass on Republican 
values to their children and in doing so 
entrench liberal democratic attitudes. 

As one would expect, women played a 
prominent role in the revolutionary 
ferment that had gripped Spain since the 
turn of the century. Many had become 
politicised through the campaign for 
agrarian reform. When war broke out in 
1936 it was accompanied by a profound 
social revolution in the Republican zone, 
greeted enthusiastically by women. 

Women were both victims and 
perpetrators of violence during the early 
days of the revolution. Nuns and priests, 
potent symbols if not actual agents of 
oppression, were particular targets. 
There were an estimated 60,000 nuns in 
Spain in 1936 and 283 were murdered, 
sometimes by women. In some cases 
corpses were exhumed, particularly in 
Barcelona, and taken in macabre dances 
in a brief orgy of anti-clericalism, 
unleashed by the military coup, until 
order was restored. 

Assaults on women in Republican 


Spain were rare, however, and nothing 
compared to the depraved treatment 
meted out to women in the “nationalist” 
zone. Emancipation served to alter 
attitudes to women by men who, as 
many women testified, no longer 
treated them as objects but as equal 
partners in the anti-fascist struggle. 
Though the war and social revolution 
that accompanied it engendered new 
forms of relationship between men 
and women, such freedoms co-existed 
with traditional attitudes, and were 
not eradicated even within anarchist 
cadres which often claimed a greater 
degree of enlightenment than their 
social democratic and communist 
counterparts. 

Nor did the social revolution succeed 
in changing more ingrained inequities 
such as unequal pay or indeed 
“traditional” roles such as cooking, 
cleaning and childcare, which were still 
undertaken by women. As Pilar 
Vivancos remembered: “The men were 
sincerely dedicated to furthering the 
revolution, but they didn’t understand 
that the revolution had to be made in 
depth, at all levels. The revolution has to 
begin at home.” For this she did not hold 
men entirely responsible. “We women, 
who had to make the women’s 
revolution, in truth understood very 
little of what women’s emancipation 


entailed. We lacked the 
education and culture.” 

The Mujeres Libres (Free Women), an 
anarchist-inspired organisation that 
organised a female trade union in the 
public transport and food sectors in 
Madrid and Barcelona, grew to about 
30,000 members and aimed for the 
emancipation of all women through 
revolutionary struggle. Ultimately it was 
unsuccessful, however. 

Despite great gains, the revolution, 
in so far as gender was concerned, was 
far from complete when Franco 
destroyed it. 


necessary 


The “Aid Spain” movement 
Spanish women played a key role in 
building fortifications to defend their 
towns and cities against fascist assault, 
manning supply lines to the front, 
working in factories, field hospitals, 
kitchens and rationing committees, 
managing industrial and rural 
collectives and in numerous other relief 
roles, all of which released them from 
the domestic servitude of traditional 
Spanish patriarchy and in doing so also 
challenged male attitudes. 


British women were — equally 


prominent in humanitarian relief efforts 
to help alleviate the plight of the 
Spanish people. Many worked for the 
Red Cross or as nurses in Republican 








field hospitals. Women such as 
Nancy “Nan” Green, whose husband 
George was killed fighting with the 
International Brigades at Ebro, worked 
for the National Joint Committee 
for Spanish Relief (NJCSR), which 
operated from a basement in 
Bloomsbury to co-ordinate the relief 
efforts of the hundreds of humanitarian 
ventures that blossomed during the 
Civil War. During the course of its 
existence the NJCSR worked with over 
850 groups and through its “British 
Medical Units for Spain” section 
organised speaking tours by doctors 
and nurses who had served in Spain 
as a means of raising funds. 
Other organisations such as the 
Spanish Medical Aid Committee, 
which had offices at 24 New Oxford 
Street in London, helped maintain 
hospitals in Spain while activists such as 
Rosamund Lehman worked tirelessly to 
aid wounded veterans. 

The NJCSR also sought to influence 
British diplomacy by lobbying the wife 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
“to ask for her intervention on behalf 
of Spanish women and _ children’. 
One daring activist, Angela Guest, 
upset a tin of red paint on the steps 
of 10 Downing Street “to represent 
the blood of the Spanish People” to 
highlight the iniquity of British 
policy towards Spain, which favoured 
Franco’s fascists over the legitimate 
democratically elected government. 

War and medical advance often go 
hand in hand. Spain was no different. 
Working for the Committee for 
Spanish Medical Aid the haematologist 
(Dame) Janet Vaughan made important 
observations about blood transfusion, 
then in its infancy in Britain, which 
upon her return helped pave the way for 
the national blood transfusion service, 
now a fundamental part of the National 
Health Service. 

After Franco’s victory in 1939 British 
women such as the physician Dr Hilda 
Clark and her friend, the renowned 
midwife Edith Pye, continued to work 
tirelessly on the Franco-Spanish border 
to relieve the wretched columns of 
Republican refugees fleeing Spain; 
work that was continued by figures 
such as the anthropologist Sylvia 
Leith-Ross who cared for destitute 
Republican exiles in the refugee camps 
in Perpignan. 

Winston Churchill’s hapless son 
Randolph once sneered that, “a few 
excitable Catholics and ardent socialists 
think that this war matters, but for the 
general public it’s just a lot of bloody 
dagoes killing each other”. Yet as this 
brief glimpse into the role of women in 
the Spanish Civil War reveals, he could 


not have been more wrong. 







Spanish Civil War timeline 


4 December 1892 Francisco Franco y Bahamonde (pictured) born 
» 1907 Franco joins the Infantry Academy in Toledo 
1926 Franco becomes Spain's youngest general 


April 1931 Fall of the Spanish monarchy 
October 1933 “2 gs government elected 


Bedi le Suc = +— 18 October 1934 Asturian 


Coal miners in Asturias 
(NW Spain) rise in revolutionaries surrender; Franco 
armed insurrection: : then unleashes his troops on 
general strike in the E mining villages leaving a trail of 
murder, rape and torture /~ 


rest of Spain soon a 
collapses E 16 February 1936 
Centre-left coalition 


19 May 1935 Franco becomes = 3 — wins election 


Chief of the General Staff above: Manuel Azafia, President 


23 February 1936 Franco, of the Repulblic 936-39 
posted to the Canary Islands 













12 July 1936 Left-wing 
officer José Castillo (pictured) 
\ centred upon General murdered by fascist death squad 


‘Emilio Mola pleted : ace 13 July 1936 Right-wing politician 
17 July 1936 Military uprising in——® José Calvo Sotelo killed in reprisal 


Morocco (a Spanish Protectorate); ; 18 July 1936 Military 
General Franco declares from the seballian eee roughly one 


Canary Islands a state of war for the third of Spain 


whole of Spain 
20 July 1936 General 
19 July 1936 Franco takes | = José Sanjurjo (pictured), 


command of the army in Morocco designated coup leader, 
J 


24 July 1936 Military junta Killed i in air crash; Rebellion defeated 
established in Burgos in Madrid and Barcelona 


July-August 1936 Military = | 19 August 1936 Fascists 
coup fails; civil war begins a"™ murder the poet Federico 
Be Garcia Lorca (pictured) 

21 September 1936 


Franco (pictured) becomes  . o—— 9 September 1936 Non- 
commander-in-chief of rebels Intervention Committee formed 


8 November 1936 fi. 1 October 1936 Franco proclaimed 
First International Brigade (jee Generalisimo and Jefe del Estado 
units reach Madrid es 


November/December 1936 4 
Siege of Madrid begins 


26 April 1937 Nazi Condor 
Legion bombs Guernica 


1 June 1936 Military plotting 

















December 1936 George 
Orwell (pictured) enlists in 
POUM (Workers’ Party of 
Marxist Unification) militia 


March 1937 Battle of 
Guadalajara begins 


- = ae monies eee ue = April 1937 Franco creates one- 
pUgh as on es enle party state in “nationalist” zone 


May 1937 Clashes between Com- 7 
munists and Anarchists in Barcelona ghee pr 


atlas | = ee 24/25 July 1938 Battle of Ebro begins; 
g fighting continues until November 
1939-1945 Second World 
War; Spain is neutral but 
Franco sends his Blue : 
Division to fight alongside —-~» 
the Nazis against the Soviet Union = @===-="_ 1945-1953 Spain faces 


1955 Spain _ international isolation 
1953 Spain and USA sign “Pact of Sdn 
Madrid” facilitating US military bases 


: 1 April 1939 Franco proclaims victory 
©- over the Republic; roughly 130,000 
murdered in repression afterwards 








i United Nations 1969 Prince Juan 
1959 ETA, the Basque separatist _ Carlos de Borbon 
group formed to Wage Wal > (pictured) designated 


as Franco’s successor 


against Franco 
od 20 November 1975 3 15 April 1977 Election 
| Franco dies aged 82 —_ restores democracy to Spain 
23 April 1981 Civil guards seize Parliament in an attempted right-wing coup; 
King Juan Carlos, orders troops to remain loyal to the new democracy, the coup fails 
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Retribution and revenge 

Franco’s victory in the Spanish Civil 
War in 1939 extinguished the flickering 
flame of female emancipation. 
Republican reforms were reversed in 
the most brutal fashion. Politically 
prominent women such as I[barruri, 
Montseny and Margarita Nelken were 
forced into exile. The majority were 
not so lucky. Often wives, sisters, 
mothers and daughters of prominent 
Republicans were executed alongside 
their husbands, brothers, sons and 
fathers, as a lesson to the local populace 
that retribution for their “crimes” 
would be visited upon their families if 
they refused to submit. Working-class 
women were also punished for their 
views, or those of their husbands, by 
being tarred and feathered, paraded 
naked through the streets, having their 
heads shaven or made to drink castor 
oil so that they defecated in public. 
These were only some of the 
humiliations Franco’s insurgents made 
them endure. 

Many widows and wives of prisoners 
were raped, deliberately made destitute, 
their civil marriages dissolved and 
property confiscated. The enforced 
poverty made many turn to prostitution. 
The rise in prostitution under Franco 
confirmed fascist views of “Red” women 
as “whores” and enabled “nationalist” 
men to indulge their own sexual 
appetites while maintaining the facade 
of religious and ideological piety. 

Franco’s forces made no attempt to 
disguise the systematic use of rape as a 
tool of terror. They even bragged about 
it. In a radio broadcast by Seville’s 
military commander, the violent drunk 
General Quiepo de Llano boasted: 

“Our brave Legionnaires and Regulares 
have shown the red cowards what it 
means to be a man. And, incidentally, the 
wives of the reds too. These Communist 
and Anarchist women, after all, have 





Katharine Stewart-Murray, the Duchess 
of Atholl, Scotland’s first female MP 
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made themselves fair game by their 
doctrine of free love. And now they have 
at least made the acquaintance of real 
men, and not milksops of militiamen. 
Kicking their legs about and struggling 
wont save them.” 

Women who came to the General 
seeking to save loved ones encountered 
Captain Manuel Diaz Criado who 
supervised the military repression in 
Seville. As a former subordinate later 
recalled “only young women were 
allowed into his office. I know of cases 
of women who saved their loved ones 
only by submitting to his demands.” 

Franco's jails were filled with 
thousands of women, pregnant women 
and those made pregnant through rape 
by their jailers. Often children were 
forcibly removed from their parents and 
adopted by “nationalist” families. 
Having a child did not spare a woman 
from execution. Nor did being 
pregnant. As one particularly callous 
judge commented “we cannot wait 
seven months to execute a woman’. 

Through such methods, and with the 
tacit approval of the international 
community who failed to condemn him, 
Franco brought “redemption” to what he 
regarded as Godless “anti-Spain’. 


“Red Duchess” 

It is a common misconception that all 
anti-fascists come from the left. A case 
in point is Katharine Stewart-Murray, 
the Duchess of Atholl. Having opposed 
the Suffragette movement, curiously 
she became Scotland’s first female MP 
in 1923 as the Conservative member for 
Kinross and West Perthshire. A staid 
and somewhat reactionary figure, the 
Duchess nevertheless enraged fellow 
Conservatives with her stance on the 


Spanish Civil War. Motivated by 


humanitarianism she participated in 
an all-party joint national committee 
to bring Spanish refugee children to 
Britain and campaigned for the 
enforcement of the Non-Intervention 
Pact, which Hitler and Mussolini 
flagrantly flouted to the detriment of 
Spain's legitimately elected government. 

In April 1937, together with the 
noted humanitarian campaigner 
Eleanor Rathbone and the Labour MP 
Ellen Wilkinson, the Duchess 
undertook a fact finding mission to 
Spain. The result, Searchlight on Spain 
(1938) sold 300,000 copies, enraging 
Conservative opinion, which regarded 
Franco as a staunch anti-communist 
who would uphold the British business 
interests in Spain threatened by the 
revolution. Together with Rathbone, 
Wilkinson, Charlotte Haldane (whose 
son served in the International 
Brigades) and J B Priestly, the Duchess 
helped establish the Dependants’ Aid 
Committee, which raised money for the 
families of men serving with the 
International Brigades. 

Her continued protests to Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain cost 
her the party whip later that year 
after which she sat as an independent. 
A vehement opponent of Nazism 
she campaigned against appeasement, 
which ultimately ended her parlia- 
mentary career when the Conservatives 
mobilised against her. Equally forceful 
in her anti-communism in 1945 the 
Duchess of Atholl became a leading 
light in the British League for 
European Freedom (BLEF), which, 
with the covert backing of MI6, 
recruited many East European Nazi 
collaborators to wage a clandestine 
war against the Soviet Union in the 
late 1940s. ~<a 


INVOLVING WOMEN TODAY 


Lorraine Fitzsimons, of HOPE not Hate Yorkshire, 
looks at the role of women in the anti-fascist movement in Britain today 


























WHEN ASKED TO write 
an article about the 
disproportionately low number 
of women in the anti-fascist 
movement, | wondered are there 
fewer of us around? On reflection, it’s 
probably true. To understand why, 
there needs to be some honest 
appraisal. And a debate with other 
women would be very welcome! 

What are we talking about here? 
Women joining campaign activities 
such as leafleting? Organising and 
showing leadership? Speaking out 
at public events about the fight 
against the BNP? Being active in 
communities where the British 
National Party is attempting to 
build? All these activities would 
show varying levels of female 
involvement, and there would be 
lots of local differences too. 

Women are not new to 
campaigning. Over the past few 
centuries women have often been at 
the forefront of effecting political 
and social change, from the 
suffragette movement, to 
reproductive rights, the campaign for 
equal pay, to the key role of women in 
the miners strike. 

The anti-fascist movement talks a lot 
about fairness. We reflect on the horrors 
of the Holocaust and the fascist roots of 
the BNP, and the BNP's oppressive stance 
today on gender, lifestyle and minority 
groups. We say we stand for something 
different and that our fight against the 
fascists is a natural extension of our fight 
for equality. 

These ideals are worthy, but can we 
honestly say we have achieved equality 
within our own movement? 

Women are under represented as 
figureheads, organisers and senior 
decision makers, as indeed are BME 
people, LGBT people and those with 
disabilities. Today's trade union 
movement, much of which grew 
out of predominantly male workplaces, 








still harbours many 
sexist attitudes. Political 
campaigning in general 
has many more men than 
women. The “2008: Women 
and the Vote” campaign points 
out that of the 4,661 MPs elected 
to the House of Commons in the 
past 90 years — since women won 
the right to vote — only 291 have 
been women. 

That said, there are strong 
female activists in anti-fascism. 
They are often confident, 

motivated and outspoken 
people who get on and do it, 
despite the difficulties they 
encounter. They may already 
be active in campaigns 
through their trade union or 
political party, or they have 
strong networks within 
communities, built up 
through involvement with 
local voluntary organisations 
and groups. There are 
faithful leafleters who show 
up in all weathers. And 
there could be more of us: women as 
untapped anti-fascist resources! 

There are several examples of women 
challenging the BNP in their own areas. 

In 2004 the BNP in Keighley had some 
success in exploiting child grooming, 
where young girls from the area were 
being raped and drawn into drugs and 
prostitution. They approached Angela 
Sinfield, whose daughter was abused in 
the grooming crimes, and asked her to 
support their campaign. Angela was 
disgusted and publicly likened the BNP's 
exploitation of the issue to the abuse 
her daughter had experienced. Her story 
was the centrepiece of our campaign 
that defeated Nick Griffin in the 2005 
general election. 

The BNP wanted to use community 
centres in Keighley to host councillor 
surgeries, and it was local women who 
ensured they couldn't. The mums and 








toddlers group, together with two 
female community development 
workers, were instrumental in the 
centres’ rejection of the BNP. This sent a 
very clear message from the heart of the 
community that the BNP was neither 
welcome nor reflective of their values. 

In Rotherham, where the BNP gained 
two seats in May, Shabana Ahmed, a 
local political and community activist, is 
spearheading work through community 
groups and associations with Asian 
women. This will raise awareness and 
mobilise groups who are not normally 
involved in anti-fascism. 


Removing the barriers 

What are the barriers to involving more 
women in our campaign? Those with 
parenting responsibilities may find it 
difficult to attend evening and weekend 
activities. Women are more likely to join 
campaigns if they are motivated to do so 
and if the cause is relevant to their lives. 

Those women who are embedded in 
the fabric of community life are ideally 
placed to build the HOPE not Hate 
campaign through the very networks 
that the BNP exploit. 

The last thing we want is a tick- 
box/quota approach to who is involved 
in anti-fascism. We need to uphold our 
equality values and build wide coalitions 
across the board and should consider 
how we are reaching people. HOPE not 
Hate events and internet campaigns 
will reach lots of different people, 
but traditional union and political 
campaigning generally reaches mainly 
white men. The lack of women in our 
movement highlights the importance of 
community-based work. 

By adopting a more creative approach 
we can go to where the women are and 
therefore we can ensure that more 
women are involved and feel welcome 
in Our movement. 


BS Lorraine can be contacted at 
hq@hopeyorks.org.uk. 
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THERE WAS NOTHING PROGRESSIVE 
or indeed uncommon in General 
Franco's positively medieval attitude 
towards women, which echoed the 
traditional Catholic gender roles that 
dominated Spanish society for 
centuries. 

However, while Franco sought to 
return women to their traditional role 
as “complementary” chattels of men 
he was also mindful of the need to 
balance his reactionary conservative 
social views with his need for labour 
to fight the Civil War. He therefore 
decreed in October 1937 that all 
able-bodied women aged between 
17 and 35 must engage in social 
service. Even in the “nationalist” zone 
women, or at least those who 
supported Franco, were offered a 
limited and temporary expansion of 
their traditional horizons. 

The agency that came to dominate 
the lives of Spanish women was the 
Seccién Femenia, the women’s 
section of the Falange, led by Pilar 
Primo de Rivera who believed, 

“the only mission assigned to women 


in the nation’s great task, is the home”. 


Pilar was the sister of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, the founder of the 
Falange, which became Spain's 
premier fascist party. He was 
executed by the Republic in 
November 1936 and sanctified as a 


martyr by Franco thereafter. 4 


José Antonio's chauvinistic Catholic 


conservatism provided the model for 
Pilar who, unmarried, devoted herself 
not only to her brother’s memory but 
also to the crusade to turn back the 
clock on the gains won by women 
under the Republic. 

Founded in 1934 the Seccion 
Femenia existed initially to provide 
succour to the families of Falangists 
who had been imprisoned or killed 
while trying to overthrow the 
Republic. During the Civil War this 
work was continued on a much larger 
scale by the Auxilio Social (Social Aid), 
a welfare apparatus modelled on the 
Nazi Winterhilf organisation, right 
down to its emblem. Founded by 
Mercedes Sanz-Bachiller, widow of 
the fascist leader Onésimo Redondo 
Ortega, the Auxilio Social mobilised 
hundreds of thousands of women to 
care for the elderly, women and 
children left destitute, widowed or 
orphaned by the Civil War, military 
repression and fascist death squads 
which Sanz-Bachiller’s husband had 
helped facilitate. 

For the unfortunate Republican 
recipients of its largesse charity came 
with an added humiliation. If they 
wanted to eat in Auxilio Social 
canteens they had to sit under 
portraits of Franco, the man, 
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responsible for their wretchedness, 
while the children, many of whom 
were orphans, were made “to sing the 
songs of the murderers of their father; 
to wear the uniform of those who 
executed him, and to curse the dead 
and to blaspheme his memory”. 
Under Franco the concept of 
Christian charity, fused with 
indoctrination, became the perverted 
tool of repression; another means 
through which to pacify the 
“liberated” rearguard. 

The irony of the Auxilio Social was 
that it showed many women in the 
“nationalist” zone that another life 
was possible, even if constantly 
reminded that it was their “duty as 
women’ to perform such auxiliary 
roles. Franco's victory in 1939 ensured 
the genie was thrust firmly back into 
the bottle. Merciless vengeance 
towards the vanquished replaced 
even this vague glimmer of 
“humanitarianism’. The Auxilio Social 
was wound down and Sanz-Bachiller 
replaced as its leader by a man, a 













Priscilla Scott-Ellis 


Known as “Pip” to family and friends, Priscilla Scott-Ellis, the daughter of the 
fourth Lord Seaford, one of the richest aristocrats in England, was one of 
only two British women to volunteer for Franco. A mixture of unrequited 
love for the homosexual Prince Ataulfo de Orleans, who served with the 
Condor Legion of the Nazi Luftwaffe in Spain, and political naivety led the 


rightwing and anti-communist “Pip” to travel to Spain in 1937. Fittingly for 
her class she arrived in the midst of a bloody civil war in a chauffeur driven 
limousine. Thereafter, aged 21, she served with an equipo, a medical clearing 
station, nursing Francoist casualties from some of the fiercest battles. 
Having left Spain in 1939 she returned to Barcelona in 1943, seemingly at 
the behest of British intelligence, where she probably aided the escape of 
Allied airmen to Lisbon. She died in Los Angeles in 1983. 


demotion engineered by Pilar, for 
whom the social radicalism of her 
rival had always been anathema. 
Although Sanz-Bachiller enjoyed a 
brief Indian summer thanks to 
Franco's patronage she was eclipsed 
by Pilar’s Seccién Femenia, which rose 
to become the sole font of state 
authority over women in postwar 


General Primo de Rivera 


with his sister and children. 
Pilar (Seated right) was‘the “7 
founder and leader of 
the Seccion Femenia» 





Spain, every one of whom was now 
obliged, if they desired state 
employment, a passport, or a driver's 
licence, to join the organisation. 
Willingly or unwillingly, this was the 
authority through which Spanish 
womanhood was channelled, 
regulated and subjugated until 


Franco's death in 1975. gl 
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Womens voices 


The history of women’s involvement in the Spanish Civil War is graphically retold in a new 
book coming out shortly. Women’s Voices contains a collection of eyewitness accounts and 
poems from the front line. Searchlight reproduces extracts from two women. 


Penny Phelps 


PENNY PHELPS came from a 
London working class family and was 
the only English nurse serving with the 
XVth (English speaking) Brigade 
during the battle of Jarama. 

After contracting typhoid she returned 
to England only to go back to Spain on 
her recovery. In an extract from 
Women’s Voices, she recounts her part in 
the struggle against fascism. 

I went to Spain in January 1937 
under the auspices of the Spanish 
Medical Aid Committee accompanied 
by two other nurses. My destination 
was kept secret from me since I was, 
by then, under military discipline. 

As the guns were rumbling all the time 
my first night was rather disturbed. 

The next day we were on the move 
taking mobile theatre equipment with 
us and getting it ready inside a school. 
Casualties began to roll in and our 
work went on until the early hours of 
the morning. 

The wounded arrived in ambulances, 
on open lorries or any other available 
transport. They must have had a very 
hard time because the roads in this 
region are rough and it is mountainous. 
We were quite near the front. 

I slept until 9am and then we had to 
begin operating until 6 o'clock the next 
morning. I kept thinking we had just 
about finished, but more and more 
casualties arrived and the small hospital 
became overcrowded. Many of the 
wounded were left out in the yard from 
lack of space inside the school building, 
which must have been extremely 
stressful because it was very cold and 
there was often snow on the ground. 

The fighting went on day and night 
and when the electricity went off we 
had to resort to torches. There was no 
heating except for a small gasoline 
stove and sometimes it was so cold you 
would be glad to be in the operating 
theatre full of people. 


Sometimes I was so cold I felt 
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I could not go on; then one would have 
a Spanish cigarette and some black 
coffee and begin again. 

When one went out for fresh air 
there was a tendency to stumble over 
bodies, some dead others wounded, the 
latter crying out for agua [water]. 

At our next location in Chinchon 
near the Jarama river we attended to 
some of the wounded from the English 
Battalion. They were grateful to hear 
an English woman's voice. 

The conditions here were difficult, 
with shortages of essential materials 
and medicaments. Our instruments 
were becoming blunt. We did not have 
enough anaesthetics and had to give 
local ones for operations which 
required ether or chloroform, a most 
unpleasant experience for our patients. 

While stationed at Tarancon an 
incident occurred which I must tell you 
about. On the Madrid-Valencia road 
there was a petrol station where lorries 
refuelled. Taking a breather during a 
lull when casualties were not arriving 
I sauntered along the road; the guard 
from the petrol station signalled to me, 
and as he could speak a little English 
I chatted to him. I then went and sat 
down at a little coffee shop and 
watched children playing and thought 
how beautiful they were with their 
dark eyes. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was 
a huge explosion. My hands 
automatically went up to my ears and 
my chair went from beneath me. 
Bombs had fallen and I dashed across 
the road through a bloody mess of 
mules and fallen masonry, to get to the 
children. 

By this time the petrol station was a 
sheet of flames. It was my first 
experience of picking up an injured 
child and I shall never forget it. As the 
child regained consciousness and 
struggled in my arms, I had to hold it 
tight which was difficult because one 





Salaria Kea 





leg was hanging on by a sinew. 
I hurried along to the hospital and the 
child was operated on. 

In the middle of the operation one of 
the doctors came in with another child. 
However, its burns were so severe that 
all we could do was to give it morphine 
so it should not wake up in agony. 

I have become used to picking up 
children who are injured but I shall 
never forget that first horrendous 
experience. <j 





Doing Christ’s duty 


SALARIA KEA must have cut a strange figure. 

There were probably not too many black American nurses 
involved in the struggle against fascism in Spain. 

But she, like thousands of others, answered the call to act. 
Born in Georgia she led a campaign against racial 
segregation at the Harlem Hospital School of Nursing 
before joining with other staff to raise a hospital in 
Ethiopia, then being invaded by Italy. In another chapter 
of the book she tells her amazing story. 

“T said I’m just not going to sit back and let this 
happen. I’m going to help out, even if it is my life! 

But I’m helping. This is my world too! And I’m not going 
to sit down and let people do what they want to do, when 
it’s wrong. And I’m a nurse! Look at all those soldiers and 
people being hurt — look at all the people even in Spain, 
young children, being bombed. Not being taken care of, 
and all that. Women, men, everybody. And I was doing 
Christ’s duty.” 

Salaria set off from New York by boat in March 1937, 
the only black person in the group. Despite being united 
in the desire to help out in Spain, racial prejudice among 
her group was still strong. “The doctor in charge of the 
group refused to sit at the same table as me in the dining 
room and demanded to see the Captain,” she recounted. 
“The Captain moved me to his table where I remained 
throughout the voyage.” 

She was dispatched to Villa Paz, the deserted summer 
home of King Alfonzo XIII, who had abdicated in 1931. 
Despite the huge villa being empty, the poor still lived in 
the same cramped conditions they occupied when he was 
there. “This was my first concrete example of 
discrimination where race was not the basis,” she recalled. 
“The peasants believed nothing could be done about their 
situation. Psychologically, they were just as imprisoned as 
the Harlem Hospital nurses who had accepted racial 
discrimination in their dining room. Like those Negro 
nurses, these peasants were now learning that something 
could be done about it: one could resist, one could fight — 
liberty could be a reality.” 

The Villa was turned into a hospital where soldiers, 
men and women, white and black, were treated equally, 
united in their struggle against Fascism. “I saw my fate ... 
the fate of the Negro race, was inseparably tied up with 
their fate: the efforts of the Negroes must be allied 
with those of others as the only insurance against an 
uncertain future.” 

To Salaria’s surprise she was to meet several other 
African Americans in Spain, including one whom she 
went on to marry. ~< 





Edited by Jim Fyrth with Sally Alexander 
ISBN 9781905007875 


Bringing together extracts from memoirs, letters, 
diaries and poems, this collection provides a 
moving overview of the Spanish Civil War from 
the perspective of women participants. Unsung 
nurses and relief workers — including Salaria Kea 
and Penny Fyvel, both featured in this 
supplement — appear alongside internationally 
celebrated writers such as Emma Goldman, 
Lillian Hellman and Jessica Mitford. The vivid 
picture that emerges from these writings is also 
complemented by useful introductions from Sally 
Alexander and Jim Fyrth. 


“the power of human reciprocity and 
a profound spiritual rejection of fascism 
shine through” 

SHEILA ROWBOTHAM 


‘T was absorbed by the book ... its 
publication is a tribute to the noble role of 
many women in the Spanish war” 
JACK JONES 


RRP £14.99. Available to Searchlight readers 
for £12.99, post free. Send orders, 
quoting “Searchlight offer”, with payment to 
Lawrence & Wishart, 
FREEPOST, LON 176, London E9 5BR 
(no stamp needed). 
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A celebration of the life of Dolores Ibarruri, known as La Pasionaria, and the women of the Spanish Civil War. Film, music, and performance. 
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Tickets £9.99 Full programme details and ticket sales from 
www.philosophyfootball.com or call 020 8802 3499 
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